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Etween Scientist 
and Socialist, 
the individual 

gets scant consider- 
ation. At least, so far as serious talk goes 
in this eternal battle between racial instincts 
and the Ego, the advantage is, just now, on 
the side of the race. ‘The reason for this 
is not far to seek, 

For purposes of millennium making (the business 
of the Socialist), a human unit cannot be regarded 
as available. Nothing less than the whole brother- 
hood of humanity—masculine and feminine—could 
be worked into social regenerative schemes. The 
Scientist, likewise addicted to aggregating qualities 
and to tabulation, can do naught with non-com- 
binable units. A tabulated unit would be scientifi- 
cally useless. There is, however, a scientific pro- 
cess, deduction, which might be applied with fruitful 
results to some conspicuous units. 

The autocrat, for instance, whether of the Break- 
fast Table, an empire, or society, is an effect worth 
study. T he social variety always, and the political 
usually, are autocrats by the consent of their sub- 
jects, ar as a phase of sociology, the study of an 
uncrowned social monarch and what he stands for 
is not without interest. 

Some monarchs are very much in evidence, 
given to interviews and book publication; and 
others again, there are, who prefer the substance 
of power to the shadow of overmuch prating about 
it. Metropolitan society acknowledges the sway 
of an Autocrat whose existence is not so much as 




















suspected by the world of outsiders. He is none 
the less potent, albeit press notices and_ pictorial 
representations have never been his portion. ‘This 
is no common usurper or upstart. He holds his 
proud position by right of inheritance, although not 
in a direct line. The peculiar duties of his high 
estate make impossible an application of the Salic 
law, and at his predecessor’s death the line of suc- 
cession reverted to the nearest male kin, and it is 
as the son-in-law of his father-in-law that he rules, 

Other monarchs environ themselves with spec- 
tacular effects—of guards and sumptuously ap- 
pointed apartments—to impress the populace. 
Relying solely upon his native forcefulness this 
Autocrat dares disregard all the millinery of state, 
and receive the mightiest of social potentates, with» 
out apology, in his most humble of humble abiding 
places. Here may be seen the social elect plead- 
ing for a tea day or a dinner night, and although the 
air resounds with these pathetic appeals for a * time,’ 
the Autocrat, nothing disconcerted, apportions the 
hours of the week and the days of the season 
with a serene disregard of the individual. His aim 
is to conserve the interests of society as a whole. 
It is not for him to consider the heartburnings or 
disappointment of one or another. ‘The distribu- 
tions of time and of himself are made with an eye 
to the success of the season and his decisions have 
all the binding force of royal decrees. 

That society should have strictly defined geo- 
graphical limits is part of this Autocrat’s creed, and 
a rigid censorship is exercised over the feast bid- 
dings committed to his care. He keeps them from 

























































































straying beyond the sacred area. Unfashionable 
localities like unancestored people, are strictly taboo 

with the Autocrat. He argues, and wisely, that it 
the three hundreds, west and east, are admitted to 
the swell avenue’s hospitality , how long a time will it 
be before even higher numerals will force or wheedle 
an entrance into high places? and where then 
shall the limit be drawn? 

These praiseworthy efforts at keeping his king- 
dom intact do not always meet with the appreciation 
they merit. Reflection must convince all that his 
concern is justifiable, for what with the Order of 
Daughters set up in opposition to the newer set-— 
with the resultant discord—and the social climbers 
besetting the walls on all sides and making breaches 
in them. by way of Jersey towns, the supremacy of 
the Society “Ins” is threatened. 

By force of his unique personality the Autocrat 
has thus far preserved the integrity of his kingdom, 
but his labors have never won for him public 
recognition, Society’s debt to the distinguished 
floor walker of arithmetical mind has been many 
times acknowledged and upon him and his, have 
been heaped many honors. But our Autocrat, his 
peer as a social factor, was ever he or his work 
celebrated in story, or song, or dinner ? 

A toast now, to Our Autocrat ! 


AN ARTISTIC TERM 


“What is a high light, dear?” asked Mrs. Mc- 
Corkle of her husband. 
“Gas,” replied McCorkle, who had paid the 


month’s bill that very morning. 


CONFIDENCES 


“ Henderson proposed to me last night,” said 
Madge to Ethel. 

“Really? Why, 
I am so glad I was 
out,” said Ethel. 

“What had that 
to do with it?” said 
Madge. 

“ He called on me 
first,” said Ethel. 





A HOPE 
oy : 3 ‘““Have you read 
4 j Julie Hawkins’s nov- 


7 el?” 

“Yes, I hope it 
will be translated some day. ’ 
“Into French?’ 

“ Oh no, English.” 


A HUMAN ICEBERG 


“ Miss Hawkins is an awfully cold woman. 
“ She is indeed. Why she’s so cold that where- 
ever she goes on rainy days it snows.” 
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GETTING OUT OF IT 


Customer: “ Look ahere, didn’t you tell me 
these pants were the latest thing out? I walked 
up Fifth Avenue the other day, and everyone 
laughed at me.” 

ABRAHAMS: “ Vell, I say dey vas de latest 
tings in pants—dey don’t vear pants on de Ave- 
nas.” 


SAVING HER LIFE 


Briccs: “ Who was dining with you in the 
restaurant last night?” 

Griccs: “ My landlady. She was almost starv- 
ing, and I thought I would give her a full 


meal.”’ 
SYMPATHY FOR JIGLETS 


“Poor Dr. Jiglets! He misses his last wife 
dreadfully. He seems per- 
fectly lost without her.’ Se fhe 


“Give him time. He’ll 


be found again.” 


A GREAT LOSS 


“Tt is just too awfully bad 
there isn’t any opera this & 
year,” moaned Mrs. Dash- 
about. ‘ There isn’t a place 





where one can really enjoy a atl te ‘ 
e \ \ 

social chat with one’s friends, 

now.” 


BREAKING IT TO HIM GENTLY 


“Ts Miss Caboots in?” inquired the caller. 

‘Thot dipinds on you. Are yez Misther 
Jones?” said Bridget. ’ 

“ Yes.” 


“¢ She’s gon’ out.” 


TRE PITY OF IT 


“© Mr. De Garmo has a great deal of manner, I 
think.” 

“ Yes, but it is a pity he doesn’t divide it up into 
manners.” 


A VALUABLE ASSISTANT 


“ Chollie Van Antwerp has a private secretary. 
Writes all Chollie’s letters.” 

“¢ What nonsense! Chollie’s correspondence isn’t 
large.” 

““ No—but the secretary knows how to spell.” 


SHE: “Are you man enough to marry me in 
spite of all the mean things they say about mar- 
riage?” 

He: “ Yes; but you’re too manly to marry 


” 


me, 







~~, ape ees eee. 





—— = 
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Cae Nr nai cal ly 


NO ANSWER REQUIRED 


” 


** Have you replied to Harry’s note asking youto marry him yet, Gladys? 
** No, Laura, of course not. Harry didn’t put R. S. V. P. on his note.”’ 























THE CORSAGE 


Odices this season show infinite variety both in 
cut and style and are adaptable to all kinds or 
beauty (and the lack of it), There is a de- 

cided tendency toward the picturesque fashions of the 
Restoration and the newest gowns are made to ac- 
cord with the fashions of that time, with the vari- 
ous modifications which good taste suggests. The 
bodices of ball gowns are cut very low, as a rule, 
while those for dinners and receptions are fre- 
quently high to the throat. A promenade costume 
in the trousseau of a prospective bride has a round 
waist of brown cloth to match the skirt. It is fas- 
tened near the waist line with one button, and 
opens wide to the shoulders over an inner veston 
of pale café-au-lait cloth. A full cape of the 
lighter cloth cut en fichu follows the line of the 
waist and falls gracefully over the shoulders, It is 
straight behind and reaches to the middle of the 
bodice. ‘The brown silk lining to the cape is edged 
with brown fur two inches wide. The sleeves of 
brown cloth are cut en gigot. A wide straight col- 
lar of the lighter cloth finishes the veston. 

A pretty bodice for out-of-door wear is of olive 
green cloth, The skirt comes up over the bodice 
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at the waist line, and is finished by a wide 
crinkled belt of olive green velvet. A little 
Figaro shaped jacket of the velvet is 
gathered together at the breast, and curves 
away to the back, showing the waist un- 
derneath. It has sleeves of bell shape, 
gathered at the shoulders and falling to the 
elbow over the tight cloth sleeves which 
continue to the wrist. The jacket and 
sleeves are bordered with a band of marten 
fur, and there is a little collar of the fur 
finished with tails, to wear around the 
throat. A lovely reception gown is a com- 
bination of lace, fur, velvet and silk. The 
corsage of pale gray bengaline is folded 
over and fastened at the side. There is a 
plastron finished with a collar of black vel- 
vet, and the folded waist has a fichu cape 
of black velvet narrowing to the waist line 
and falling in full gathers over the shoul- 
ders. Over this velvet fichu is a flounce 
of white guipure lace which almost cov- 
ers the velvet. The very full sleeves 
are of black velvet. They narrow down 
to the wrist, where they end in a deep 
lace cuff placed over the velvet and edged 
with a band of narrow black fur. The 
bottom of the bodice and the collar are 
both finished with fur. 

A novel evening dress has a folded 
bodice of white crépe de chine, over which 
is worn an Eton jacket of black velvet 
open in front with wide revers overlap- 

ping the full sleeves of white crépe de 
chine. Sometimes these jackets are low in the 
neck and are worn with ball gowns to which they 
give a charming effect. In ball gowns the Empire 
or short bébé corsage is a great favorite. It is 
sometimes cut very low in the neck, sometimes it 
is cut heart shaped and sometimes round. These 
bodices are belted in and are gathered at the neck 
under one or two frills of lace. Short Directoire 
jackets of velvet, cut low, with wide revers, are 
often worn with these bodices. Long pointed 
corsages are seldom seen now. ‘The new gowns 
are made either in Empire style or with round bod- 
ices, or those which follow the curves of the figure 
a little below the waist line. Sometimes for even- 
ing dress when a long waisted bodice is worn, a 
full straight plaiting of some diaphanous material 


falls from the top of the bodice both back and front . 


to the end of the skirt, thus simulating the short 
Empire effect which is so becoming to many 
women. 

For deep mourning the newest bodices have a 
yoke of crépe placed over the material, and long 
cuffs of crépe reaching to the elbow to join the full 
puffed sleeve of the dress fabric. The corsage dis- 
appears under the skirt band, and there is a wide 
girdle made of folds of crépe, fastened at the back 

















































with broad loops of the same material, lying upward 
upon the bodice, so as to give the short-waisted ef- 
fect so much sought after this season. Dancing 
toilettes for young girls are generally of some trans- 
parent material, made with a simple round corsage 


cut low in the neck, with a frilled bertha of lace, 


widening and falling deep over the thin puffed sleeves, 
which join the long glove. A simple sash ribbon 
fastened at the back, and falling in long loops over 
the skirt finishes this pretty bodice. 

Fur is frequently used to finish the edges of a 
Figaro vest, or the revers of a bodice. It is sold 
in narrow bands, and while sable is the most beau- 
tiful there are other furs which are quite as much 
used. Otter, beaver, blue-fox and mink are all de- 
sirable, and the best modistes make much use of 
them for trimmings. 

Sleeves show puffs, slashings, caps and fanciful 
designs of all periods. ‘The sleeve of 1830 is a long 
drooping puff, full at the shoulder and sloping down- 
ward. It is almost one yard in 
length, and droops at the elbow, 
where it is met by a long cal 

fitting snugly to the arm, and fre- 
quently of a different material 
from that used for the puff. . Bod- 
ices for cloth street gowns, which 
are to be worn under jackets, gen- 
erally have sleeves of silk rather 
than of velvet or cloth, and the 
fullness is somewhat modified. A 
pretty gown just made for a young 
married woman is of heliotrope 
camel’s-hair. The bodice is of 
heliotrope silk made full, over a 
round yoke of velvet of the same 
color, and the sleeves are also of 
silk with a full puff, ending ina 
cuff of heliotrope velvet. The 
yoke and cuffs are closely embroi- 
dered with gold cord in what is 
known as vermicelli pattern. The 
prettiest part of this bodice is that 
t disappears under the princess 
skirt, which is continued like a 
irdle several inches above the 
waist line. The upper line of the 
princess is designated by a band of 
heliotrope velvet, finished with a 
bow in front. T he silk bodice is 
fastened under the left arm. The 
princess is hooked together at the 
back—of course over the bodice. 
Empire tailor made gowns are 
being introduced, but they have 
not superseded those in vogue 
during the past few years. The 
bodices are shorter in the waist, and 
the seams are outlined with nar- 
row passementerie or pipings, and 
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occasionally there are very wide revers reaching 
well over the shoulders; but as a rule, the old 
trim forms are adhered to, and the “ tailor made 
girl” is still a delight to the eye. 

Figaro jackets appear in passementerie, in black 
lace and in velvet, and frequently they are outlined 
upon the corsage with passementerie or embroidery. 
These jackets are adjustable, and therefore may be 
worn with more than one gown. Buckles are seen 
very frequently upon the newest bodices. ‘They 
are used upon the girdles in front, and to fasten the 
loops upon bows of velvet and silk, and if there are 
straps used to confine the putts of the sleeves they 
are always fastened with some pretty ornamental 
buckle. 

These buckles are made of steel, jet, rhine 
pebbles, gilt and even leather, and are in every con- 
ceivable design and size. ‘They add greatly to the 
effect of any gown, and seem destined to remain in 
fashion for some time. 
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A LITERARY GLIMPSE AT VANITY 


FAIR* 


T beareth the name of Vanity Fair because the 
town where it is kept is lighter than vanity ; 
and also because all that is there sold or 

that cometh hither is vanity.” So John Bunyan 
took his text to set forth the shows of things that 
vexed the souls of pilgrims five thousand years ago. 
And so the novelist now takes his text to construct 
a literary Vanity Fair; and in his vision he sees that 
to the town of Vanity—where Society dwells— 
come Beelzebub and Apollyon and their artful com- 
panions to set up a glittering array of baubles to 
tempt the unwary, and that here flourish all kinds 
of slander and deception and swindling, French, 
Spanish, German, British and American. 

To cavil at the novel writer for describing what 
he sees would be unjust. The Vanitarian feels in- 
deed that it is not his own métier to be more moral 
than the rest of the world; but he does feel that 
he may be as courteous and as appreciative of the 
beautiful as one who is alw ays busy with bread and 
butter necessities. The Vanitarian does not ask 
impossibilities. He does not urge any novelist to 
disable himself by a course of me taphy sical gymnas- 
tics, nor to paralyze his mentality by trying to 
evolve recondite meanings from terrapin stews, nor 
to puzzle out the leading motive of a whirligig 
figure in the german, but he would really like to 
ask the scorner not to be always stirring up the 
snakes in the grass. Let the flowers sometimes 
bloom peacefully and let the world enjoy the color 
and tragrance thereof. 


Vernon Lee’s new novel, “ Vanitas,” is an ex- 


ample of literary unfairness to Society, more striking 
because more subtle than any of Ouida’s descriptive 
oddities, and more depressing because more ener- 
getic than Mrs, Clifford’s late story of a worldly 
woman. If there was a faint suspicion of * Jockey 

Club ” about Mrs. Clifford’s weak-minded but 
rather well-bred heroine, Vernon Lee’s book, with 
its three heroines and all-over-the-world atmos- 
phere, is genuine triple extract of Jockey Club, 
with a cosmopolitan label. Offered though it is in 
a filagree gold case of charming words and dainty 
phrases, the perfume is unmistakable. A certain 
resemblance exists between these four heroines. 
All, though so extraordinarily clever, are unable to 
dignify their surroundings or utilize the helping 
hands in their own set. All try to escape from 
themselves in characteristic ways. 
love letters, it may be remembered, adored for years 
an unmanly shadow, and finally after burying the 
ebony clock he sent le asa wedding gift, decides 

pensively that she shall hear it ticking under the 
ground through all eternity. 


* Vanitas. Polite Stories. By Vernon Lee. 
My Flirtations. By Margaret Wynman, 
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The writer of 





Of Vernon Lee’s three worldly women, Miss 
Flodden, ambitious of pure living, marries her béte 
noir ; Lady Tal induces her literary partner to pro- 
pose to her and then—accepts him; Madame 
Krasinska finds her soul by becoming mildly insane 
and preserves it by entering aconvent. The heroes 
of these polite tales are respectively a novelist, an 
artist in pottery and a painter, none of them over- 
zesthetic or specially athletic ; which seems to indi- 
cate a new departure in heroes. 

The best feature of “ Vanitas ” is the author’s 
remakable power of psychological analysis. The 
worst, a laissez aller cynicism. One heroine, for 
instance, g sravely explains to an “ outsider’ > why it 
is quite possible and justifiable for a woman of her 
set to come to allow a man not her husband to pay 
her dressmaker’s bills—with all that that implies ; 
another, a very great lady indeed, talks about hav- 
ing a “go” at a book, and “ getting back to the 
rest of our rabble ” ; said surprises a novelist with 
“One makes pots of money in your business doesn’t 
one?” And smokes her cigarettes en plein air. 
Others permit suggestive songs in the drawing room 
and indecent, even blasphemous, jokes at the dinner 
table. The Vanitarian would like to give to such 
society reporting the answer given by a lady of the 
court of George III to a jealous rival who called 
her an ugly name: “ Your language is very figura- 
tive, Madame.” 


> 


A girl with a heart like a photograph frame is a 
type of heroine far removed from the white-muslin 
girl of our grandmothers. Yet Miss Wynman, in 
“ My Flirtations,” is so bright, so natural, so re- 
fined that we bores interested in watching her as 
she tries one picture after another, before she finds 
the one for whom she is willing to wear a wedding 
gown. It is a relief, too, to know that a business 
man can be a very comfortable sort of a hero. 
Twelve of the thirteen men are types recognizable 
everywhere, especially Gilbert Mandell, with his 
slightly bald forehead and well- naiicused hands, 
who knows the shibboleth of Superior People, and 
has two secret ambitions: to dine with a duchess, 
and to write an article for the Contemporary 
Review. 

The unrecognizable type is Elisha Van Schuy- 
ler, described as a scion of an old New York 
family, but in reality a nondescript offshoot of civiliz- 
ation, who seems to have gone to London to aston- 
ish America. He knows an artist who “ does the 
society act, and paints the four hundred,” and who 
was “just as much fun as a goat. He just got 
as thin as a rail and as bald as a coot trying to work 
the society racket.” His final touch of elegance i is 
to beg Miss Wynman “to be sure to cross the her- 
ring-pond.” He is a diverting proof that there are 
still English writers who imagine that the expres- 
sions of backwoodsmen are current in New York 
drawing rooms. 























































THE 


‘© THEY WERE AT BREAKFAST”’ 


INCIDENT 





OF RATAPLAN 


A FARCE WHICH CONCERNS HER, HIM AND ANOTHER 


* J NHe proverbially inconvenient third was, how- 
ever, Rataplan, the cat. He was worship- 
ped by Mrs. Jack Vane and—with a con- 

siderable discount—also by her husband. Perhaps 

it is more exact to say that Mr. Vane adored his 
wife and for her sake tolerated the pampered and 
unlovely cat, named Rataplan because of his long, 

loud, rather stertorous purr—like the roll of a 

drum, 

They were at breakfast. Mrs. Vane was de- 
licious in a gown of peach-flower surah, rippling 
with laces. Mr. Vane was in partial eclipse be- 
hind a newspaper. Rataplan sat erect and decor- 
ous in his high chair, with his paw upon the table. 
He was a Persian cat, fantastically striped in shades 
of yellow, very corpulent, with distended cheeks. 
His round eyes had the color of pale sherry. His 
countenance was babylike, with intermittent gleams 
of viciousness. He had eaten his saucer of cereals 
and cream and was not interested in the leading 
article which Mr. Vane read aloud. 

“If Columbus could have known that in four 
centuries a great nation—” 

Just then Rataplan made a leap upon the table, 
seized a bird from the dish before his master, and 
carried it, utilizing Mr. Vane’s knees, as a way- 
station, to the floor. A _ broiled bird does not, 
however, traverse a surface of cloth without leav- 
ing unctuous traces of itself. 


“ Confound that cat!” Mr. Vane flapped with 
his napkin at Rataplan, who retreated under the 
sideboard with his booty. 

“Oh poor Rataplan! we didn’t notice that he 
wanted something ! ” 

“TI tell you, Linda, that he ought not to be per- 
mitted to come to table. That cat is a nuisance, I 
wish he was in Siberia! ” 

She pressed a handkerchief to her eyes, rather 
ostensibly, ‘¢ You—-you—promised that you would 
be fond of Rataplan ! ” 

“| didn’t vow to love, honor and cherish that 
absurd cat. Only yourself, my dear Linda. But I 
have endeavored to like him. Upto date I have 
managed to endure him, a scratching, biting, greedy 
animal. But I draw the line at his table manners 
of this morning ! ” 

Rataplan, under the sideboard, was growling, as 
he crunched the bones of the fowl. 

“If you will excuse me, Linda, I will leave you 
now, and get into some other clothes.” He 
glanced at his watch. “I’m a little behind time 
already. ‘That cat must go! ” 

Mr. Vane went to his dressing-room., Linda 
remained a moment in resentful surprise, motion- 
Then she went to fling herself dramatically 


“« My poor 


less. 
on her knees in front of the sideboard. 
| ’> 


Rataplan, what a brute Jack is ! 
She would have clasped the cat in her arms, to 






































console him, misunderstood, maligned. But he 
had thoroughly anointed himself in devouring the 
bird; and she—even in that poignant moment— 
was restrained by the fear of ruining the rosy, 
silken dream of a gown, “ Poor Rataplan ! ” she 
repeated. 

Then she rose to her feet, and hastened to her 
“own dear little den,” where she indulged in flat- 
tering misery as a martyred wife, a modern edi- 
tion de luxe of Patient Griselda. 

Reclothed and in his right mind—that is to say 
without rancor against the cat; who, after all, had 
not meant to harm the trousers, only to help himself 
to more breakfast—Mr. Vane ‘hurried to his office. 
The misadventure had lost him a quarter of an 
hour. In his haste, he omitted to look for his 
wife, to make their usual affectionate good-by. 





* *x , * * * * * re 


An hour later, a correct brougham with a pair of 


disdainful-stepping grays, driven by an_ elderly 
coachman who resembled the benevolent uncle in 
a French comedy—drove into Broad Street and 
stopped at the office of Mr. Samuel W. Sands, 
banker and broker. From the carriage issued a 
young woman, dressed all in black, with here and 
there discreet glimmers of jet—the very costume 
of modish tragedy. The skirt, demi-train, sweep- 
ing sharply, like the wing of a swallow, defined her 
form, very slender and lithe. Having entered the 
door, with an agitated step she went straight past 
the admiring personnel of the banking-house, to the 
private ofice where Mr. Sands held certain councils 
that affected the financial barometer of the nation. 
At the moment he was there alone. His 
fine gray head was bent over the morning’s 
correspondence. 

The young woman entered 
without knocking, and threw herselr 
on the neck of the banker. 

“ Papa dear, I’ve left Jack and 
you must take me home to keep 
house for you!” 

“ Heaven forbid!” (The pious 
ejaculation may have concerned his 
di 1ughter’s s proposed separation from 
her husband, or her assumption of 
the cares of the paternal household.) 

‘“W hat new caprice is this, Linda ? ” 

For during the intermediate years 
between Linda’s_ graduation at 
boarding-school and her marriage 
day—those years were few—Mr. Sands had often 
found her unaccountable. “If her mother could 
have lived,” he would sigh within himself. 

“Tt is not at all a caprice,” asserted Linda, with 
dignity. ‘ My self-respect requires me to leave 
him, and to ask you to obtain for me a formal 
separation from him. He is just simply too 
hateful ! ” 
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“Let us judge. What has he done? Has he 
been flirting ? ” 

“Ohno. He is so absurdly devoted in public 
that he doesn’t even leave me time to—talk with 
my old friends.” 

“‘ Did he strike you, then?’ 

“ What an idea! He couldn’t! Jack is a per- 
fect gentleman, always—at least—that is—except 
this morning.” 

“ He threatened you, perhaps ? ” 

“ No—not precisely. That is, not me but Rat 
aplan, dear little Rataplan.” 

“The cat?” 

“¢ Don’t call him just a cat, papa. 
aplan is a person, like any body else.” 

“ Then as I gather, Vane has been guilty of un- 
parliamentary language to Monsieur Rataplan, w hose 
eminent personality I am happy to recognize.’ 

‘You can laugh, of course, papa. But for me, 
it is all very serious. I’ve left Jac k—do you hear? 
I’ve left Jack ! !? Her voice ran up into a little shriek. 

‘** How long since?” 

“ About a half hour ago. After he went down 
to the office.” 
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To me, Rat- 
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‘““MY SELF-RESPECT REQUIRES ME TO LEAVE HIM” 
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“ Then he does not know it?” 

“© Not yet.” 

“Listen to your old father who counsels you 
never to let him know it! You are young; you 
imagine time to uv endless, secure from misfortune. 
Disputes appear to you piquant little thorns upon a 
rose that otherwise might be too sweet. Linda, it 
was twenty years ago that your mother and I had a 
quarrel, It was about a trifle; it lasted only an 
hour. But that was an hour lost from the few 
years that we were together. I never could find 
that hour again.’ 

“But this is quite different papa. It is not a 
quarrel, It is only that I have discovered Jack as 
he really is—ill-tempered and cruel.” 

“ What did he do?” repeated the father. In 
truth he was not anxious to hear, for he was sure 
that the grievance was of the slightest. But he 
needed a moment’s time to replace a sad memory in 
a remote pigeon-hole of his mind, behind a great 
heap of financial cares. 

“He said, ‘Confound that cat!’ I didn’t mind 
that so much—of course it was dreadfully profane 
—but I hope that I can make allowance for his 
frightful state of excitement. But he also said, 
‘That cat must go.” And he meant it. To call 
darling Rataplan: That Cat! It was much worse 
than swearing.” 

“« Aggravated treason, indeed! He ought to be 
fined for contempt of cat! Now let us hear both 
sides. What had M. Rataplan done to suggest— 
mind, I do not say to merit—such treatment ? ” 
He had helped himself to a 


Dear, sweet 


« Nothing at all. 
bird from the table, at breakfast. 
little fellow! He sat there in his high chair, so 
good! And we—it was our fault—paid no atten- 


tion to him. Jack was reading about Columbus. 
And it wasn’t the least consequence about Colum- 
bus, because that was four hundred years ago, and 
we colle t do anything about it now if we 
wanted to. But poor Rataplan had 
eaten his oatmeal and lapped the 
very last drop of cream. His 
saucer was perfectly empty— 
and there we _ were, talking 
about Christopher Columbus ! 
“ Console yourself, my child. 
There won’t be another Colum- 
bus Centennial in your day.” 
“Then poor Rataplan leap- 
ed on the table—you know 
how gracefully he springs—and 
caught the bird in his dear little 
mouth, and—wasn’t it sweet 
of him when Jack was going to be so 
horrid about him ?—he jumped down on 
Jack’s knee, and then to the floor. And 
Jack was furious with Rataplan, only 
because the broiled bird left some 
marks on his trousers ! ” 


“He ought to have blamed the fowl! But I 
admit that my condolences are for the trousers. 
Jack always wears admirable clothes.” 

“‘ Papa, you do not try to understand me. You 
never did. It isn’t altogether for Rataplan’s sake— 
but, you see, I cannot ‘possibly live with a man of 
Jack’s violent temper. Why, it isn’t safe! Some 
day he might say, Confound Linda. ‘That woman 
must go. Take me home with you, papa dear. 
I'll manage your house beautifully. We will dis- 
miss Mrs. Lamb—you don’t want that antiquated 
housekeeper when you can have Me! I will do 
the marketing myself—I know what you like. And 
I won’t be much expense to you for gowns and 
bonnets and jewels. Or if I am, you can always 
take flyers, you know. Dear papa, let me go home 
with you. 

“Of course there is always a place for you in 
my house, Linda,” said Mr. Sands, temporizing.” 

“ And for Rataplan?” 

“ Well, yes—at any rate, there would be in the 
cellar and ‘the area.” 

“« Papa!” 

“We will discuss that later. At present, I 
advise you to go to your house as if nothing had 
happened. You will merely have been shopping. 
In case you have not your purse with you, here are 
a hundred dollars. You can, with that sum, buy 
enough glov es and handkerchiefs to justify your ex- 
cursion in the eyes of your maid. You would do 
well to go to your milliner and let her stick a red or 
yellow flower in your hat. It looks like a catas- 
trophe in black lace and beads. Every woman who 
sees you will know that something is gone wrong. 
Dress is a telegraphic alphabet that they all under- 
stand. Do not let the others read your ticker, my 
Linda! Now go, make your little purchases, and 
be tranquil. Above all, do not chatter to your 
maid. I will come to take you—” 


*‘“ WHEN WE ARE DIVORCED” 
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“ And Rataplan?” 

“And Rataplan. At five-thirty. Vane does 
not come home before six. We shall be in time. 
Meanwhile, amuse yourself in some way. For 
instance, you might write Jack a letter of farewell. 
Make it tragic as you please—and then, if you are 
a sensible girl, you’ll burn it. Dead letters tell no 
tales. Ashes are impressive and compromise no- 
body, even if they are left lying about loose. Or 
better still, pick up your belongings for removal. 
That will, occupy you all day, ‘and be safer than 
scribbling. That’s all, is it? Well, good-by, my 
dear.” Mr. Sands received his daughter’ s kiss, and 
then turned again to his correspondence. 

Linda went away. She wondered at herself— 
the heroine of a domestic drama—for the interest 
with which she began to plan her little expenditures. 
Still, there is not a little fun to be extracted from 
even a hundred dollars, if one limits herself strictly 
to trifles. Among other things, she would buy a 
new collar for Rataplan. 

When Mrs. Vane arrived at her house, Céline 
a real pearl of a Frenchwoman—who had heard 
everything from the footmen, displayed a manner ex- 
aggeratedly usual, as she conied the armful of little 
parcels upstairs. 

x x * x x x * 

Meanwhile, ten minutes after Linda left her 
father’s office, there was a tap at hisdoor. ‘Come 
in!” 

Enter Jack Vane. 

“It fairly rains relatives this morning,” observed 
Mr. Sands within himself. 

“T ran in for a minute, sir, to talk with you—” 

“ Of course. Don’t be disturbed, Jack. It will 
all come out right, I hope.” 

“ Right, sir! More than right, I should say ! 
Why, sugar preferred is just jumping up from 
point to point, and my only question is how soon 
to sell.” 

“« Oh, sugar preferred ! ”’ 

“ There’s nothing else thought about, to-day, 
sir.” 

Here was a cheerful and oblivious culprit! Ab- 
solutely, he had not an idea beyond sugar quota- 
tions! Mr. Sands looked duly serious. 

“< T supposed that you were come to talk about 
your. quarrel with Linda. I do not conceal from 
you that she has been here already.” 

“ But I have no quarrel with Linda. What does 
this mean?” 

“ Does the name of Rataplan enlighten you, 
perhaps ? ” 

“That ridiculous cat to which she offers so 
much incense! Yes, 1 admit that when she calls 
him her precious angel and kisses his puffy cheeks 
and his treacherous claws—he scratched her pretty 
upper lip yesterday, by way of appreciation—I am 
considerably disgusted with the pampered fraud. 
Certainly, I’m jealous of her devotion to the cat— 
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FOR HE BEHELD HIS SAUCER 


and yet, I too, have my innings, I may say. By the 
way, did she tell you that the beast spoiled my 
trousers this morning by dragging a broiled bird 
over my knees? 

“ She said something of the sort. But she colored 
the fact with the iris tints of attection—for the cat. 
I must warn you, indeed, that Linda came to in- 
sist on a separation from you and an immediate re- 


”> 


turn to my house.”’ 

“Good heavens, sir! I had no idea that she 
had taken serious offense. Of course, she did not 
like to hear me blame Rataplan. But my language 
about the spoiled trousers was very moderate— 
compared to the tailor’s charge for them ! ” 

“‘T advised her to return to your house, not talk 
about the difficulty, but await my coming for her 
at five-thirty. Luckily, it occurred to me to give 
her a few dollars for ribbons and things. Probably 
she is in some shop now, feeling “much better. 


Chittons are a famous sedative for feminine nerves!” 
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‘But Iam distressed beyond measure. What 
can I do?” 

“« Isn’t there perhaps some delicate attention that 
you can pay—” 

' To her! I should say! A new bracelet—” 

“No, no. Not to her. ‘To that hideous, ill- 
tempered, chuckle-headed, yellow Egyptian idol of 
a rival of yours.” 

Vane meditated for a moment. 

“ Rataplan, I am told, is always served with 
sponge-cake and cream at five o’clock. I shall 
have the honor to hand it to Monsieur.” 

‘An inspiration! Only be punctual, for, as I 
said, 1 shall come to free my daughter from domes- 
tic tyranny at five-thirty sharp.” 

They shook hands. 

“ Don’t sell under 11214, Jack. 
you all along the line, my son.” 

* x x xk x * x 


Good luck to 


In that little den of hers—all pale green hangings 
embroidered with falling pink roses, furnished in 
rococo gold-and-white—Linda Vane began to feel 
the reaction of the drama of the morning. She had 
told Céline that she would receive no visits, she 
wished to be undisturbed, for she was tired with 
the early shopping. Left alone, she had begun to 
collect her possessions, in order to take them to her 
father’s house. But her fantastic pride forbade her 
to carry away any gifts of that cruel husband of 
hers—and_ his gifts were quite too many and too 
beautiful to be easily left behind. Gradually the 
situation appeared to her in its seriousness, first as 


the renunciation of the costly signs, and then of the 
inestimable substance, of her husband’s affection. 


“ When we are divorced,” she sobbed, “ Jack 
will marry again. That other woman would have 
my diamond riviére and all the other things—and 
Jack, my Jack, too! ” 

Dismaved, she sat looking absently through the 
open door into the next room, Rataplan was 
there, on a silk cushion at one end of a sofa. She 
called him to her. He lifted his head, saw that she 


had nothing to offer him, therefore he curled him- _ 


self into a ring and went to sleep. She could hear 
his odd little wheezy snores. 

The clock struck five. That was the hour 
when she usually made tea, amid half a dozen 
women, her intimates. It was also the time for 
Rataplan to have his cream and cake. It appeared 
to Linda quite frightful, her apathy about five 
o’clock tea. 

The door of the other room creaked very slightly. 
How tiresome of Céline, when she had ‘been told 
that her mistress wished not to be disturbed. Rata- 
plan awoke, aroused, stretched himself, uttered an 
epicurean mi’aou. For he beheld his saucer, full 
of his favorite dainty, handed to him by the obse- 
quious Mr. Vane, who knelt before the sofa. 

Linda, with a flying swirl of the long black gown 
—assumed as the appropriate decoration of her proud 


“on! JACK! YOU DON’T HATE Us” 


and tragic mood of the morning—ran toward her 
husband, and suddenly bending, encircled his neck 
with her arms. The cream was spilled on the 
carpet. Rataplan not to be a loser, jumped down 
and began to lap it greedily. 

“Oh Jack! You don’t hate us! 

“T love you, and I offer an amnesty to Rata- 
plan.” 

He seated her upon the sofa and placed himself 
beside her. She was sobbing. “ The time has 
seemed so long since we separated ! ” 

“ Since you separated, you mean, 
didn’t separate a little bit.” 

Just then Rataplan, having finished the cream, 
sprang up, reposing his sphinx-like form on Jack’s 
knees, while his fore-paws lay upon Linda’s gown. 

** You can’t go away from me, you see, my dear 
girl. ¢ Blest be the tie that binds ’—even if it is 
Rataplan !” 

The door 
room, 

His countenance had assumed an expression of 
pere noble, which he hoped would suit his daugh- 
ter’s idea of the requirements of the situation. The 
tableau that he saw was not wholly surprising to 
him. 

Linda blushed with confusion. Papa would cer- 
tainly think her capricious, this time! Jack arose 
quickly to his feet. Rataplan deprived of support, 
fell to the floor, clutching with his hooked claws in 
Linda’s skirt. 

“* Now this is good of you, sir! 


1? 


Linda. 


opened. Mr. Sands entered the 


You have 














vited yourself to dine with us this evening, I hope.” 
Jack’s pleasure was unmistakable. 

Also Linda ran toward her father. “ Dear papa, 
I am so glad to see you—Oh! look at my gown. 
All torn and spoiled by those horrid creamy paws ! 
What a nuisance Rataplan is! Really, Jack, That 
Cat must go!” E. Cavazza. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 
A Lthough I dislike to admit it—even if I may 


be unjustly called an Anglomaniac by some 

envious ignorant people, I at least show my 
love for my country by always cheering the Stars and 
Stripes and voting at every election—I must confess 
that we Americans are a trifle behind the times even 
in this very modern cosmopolitan city of New York. 
This is especially true as to many of the refine- 
ments of civilized life, which for over a century 
have ‘existed in London and in Paris, and other 
cities on the Continent. My old friend Pendennis, 
for example, whom I consider the type of the 
modern young man, lived most delightfully in a 
quaint set of chambers fifty years ago in the classic 
seclusion of Lincoln Inn Fields. 
While with us it is only since 
the swarm of shopkeepers de- 
scended on Fifth Avenue, that 
our young men have begun to 
realize that this way of living 
is indeed the solution of a 
vexed problem that has puz- 
zled the New York bachelor 
ever since our city put off her pinafores. 

There was the old University building on Wash- 
ington Square, that medizval gray stone structure, 
whose long dark corridors and turrets and anelin 
were honeycombed with the dens of poets, artists, 
men of letters and a few men of the world. But 
this was a colony to itself. “To-day the bachelor 
has emerged from cheerless hotel rooms and the se- 
clusion of boarding houses on side streets and gone 
almost to a man into chambers. 
course, wants a den to himself, and the result has 
been that to-day New York can show as effectively 
and as artistically arranged bachelors’ homes as any 
city more fav ored by time. 

T have in mind a charming little den that a young 
friend of mine, who has distinguished himself alike 
in letters and athletics, has set up in Washington 
Square. He is devoted to coaching, and the walls 
of this sanctum are hung with old colored prints, 
picked up in quaint book shops in St. Martin’s Lane, 
depicting incidents and accidents of the road in the 
days when steam travel was unknown, and the 
merry sound of the horn was heard through the 
hedge roads of old England. Should you stroll into 
this old-fashioned little room in the gloaming of an 
autumn evening, and partake, with your genial host, 
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of a glass of wine, mellow with almost a century 
passed in a cobwebbed bottle, as you glance around 
you at the dark-toned walls, the library of dull 
colored books, the mahogany and the oak of the 
furnishings, it 
would not re- 
quire much of 
a stretch of the 
imagination to 
find yourself in 
top boots, a long 
coat with deep 
skirts and great 
buttons, a stock 
wound round 
your neck, wait- 
ing to hear the 
rumble of the 
wheels and the 
clarion of the | a 

guard coming to 

take you to London town. 

Far to the east of Washington Square, in a less 
picturesque section of the town, a very brilliant 
young lawyer has quite a unique set of chambers. 
He utilized the second floor of a common-place red 
brick dwelling, such as one finds in rows by the 
dozen in that partof the city. ‘The rear is used as 
bed-room and dressing-room, but in the front he 
has set up for himself “his own particular den, which 
is the envy and admiration of his friends. Te is a 
light airy room, rather long and _ narrow, furnishing 
little possibilities for artistic decoration. He built 
up against the walls from floor to ceiling shelves 
for his many books. ‘These extended all around 
the room, as in a library. A small desk is the 
only piece of solid furniture in this room. The 
floors are highly 
polished and cov- 
ered with hand- 
some rugs, but the 
most original fea- 
ture of the place 
is a long divan 
flush with the 
floor, extending all 
around the room, 
by the side of the 
book shelves. At 
one end there is a 
great _fire-place, 
where a wood fire 
is always burning 
from autumn to 
spring. Our friend, 
in rather pictur- 
esque  dishabille, 
stretches himself upon the divan and reaches for 
a book. In case the volume is at the other 
side of the room, he simply crosses the apartment, 
















































gets down the book he wishes, and lays down on 
the divan over there. In fact, he would sometimes 
have as many as five or six of his friends who rel- 
ished this lazy luxurious way of study, and who 
would be stretched in reclining positions all over 
the room. ‘To one suddenly entering this apart- 
ment the effect was peculiar. You thought you 
had suddenly come upon the seven sleepers of 
Ephesus, or that your host and his friends were 
under the influence of some potent drug. An 
obliging colored attendant serves delicious southern 
drinks and passes around cigars. It is needless to 
say that this gentleman’s den is very popular. 

I was once a guest at a set of chambers belong- 
ing to four foreigners. They were men who had 
traveled much and were delightfully artistic in their 
tastes. Their smoking-room is one of the most 
charming apartments in which I have ever spent 
an odd hour, and it seemed almost impossible that 
it really existed in prosaic New York. ‘The walls 
were hung with red cloth, that dark material which 
is used so much in picture galleries. Here and 
there on this background was an old engrav’>g, or 
a piece of odd and rich Oriental embroidery. The 
porticres were of imitation Gobelin tapestry, in dark 
greens and blues, depicting hunting scenes. One 
of the party had brought to this country a state bed 
which belonged, I think, to some mythical an- 
cestor. The canopy was of carved oak, with gob- 
lins, demons and angels peeping out of vine-covered 
trellises. It was impossible to put up this affair in 
the ordinary bed-room of a New York house, so 
the posts were sawed off, and this very queer piece 
of ancient furniture was made to serve as the chief 
ornament in the den. It was placed upon one side 
of the room, and underneath it were arranged a 
series of low divans, piled high with thick and soft 
Turkish sofa cushions. Before this throne were 
Turkish ash receivers and three small tables, such 
as are used in clubs, for the placing of drinks and 
cigars. As soon as dinner was over, the company 
—there was always a stag party of five or six 

—adjourned to this room, where one, like a sover- 
eign, would sit under the canopy, the others 
combertably arranged around on the divans, with 
liqueurs, cordials and cognac before them, env eloped 
in a Cloud of fragrant tobacco smoke. ‘The rest 
of the room was in keeping with these ancient fur- 
nishings. A Buhl desk inlaid with gilt, a Vernis 
Martin cabinet with a few odd bits of bric-a-brac, 
added much to the general effect of these ideal bach- 
elors’ quarters. 

All along Fifth Avenue the bachelors of New 
York have set up their household gods. In the 
unpretentious little brick house at the corner of 
Ninth Street and the Avenue, where dwells that old 
warrior, General Daniel E. Sickles, there are three 
gorgeous suites of bachelors’ chambers. One of 
these, occupied by Mr. Thomas Pearsall Thorne, 
is splendid in the extreme. There are few more 
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artistic rooms than those lately occupied by Mr. 
Alfred Beadleston, and now owned by Mr. George 
Ronalds, in the Crosic, opposite Delmonico’s. 
Herman Oelrichs was one of the first menin the 
city to fit up handsome bachelor’s quarters, and his 
home was the talk of the town. Schuyler Crosby, 
John Mackay, and others have rooms filled with 
artistic treasures, rare bric-a-brac, and a hundred 
other beautiful and rare things. In fact, Fifth 
Avenue has become the home of the bachelor, and 
every man who can afford it is leaving his hotel or 
his cheerless hall room in his boarding-house, and 
clubbing with one or two other fellow-sufferers, 
has taken unto himselfa home. The boarding-house 
keeper, wary, and up to the times, has tried to cater 
to this new departure, and many are the advertise- 
ments and signs hung from upper stories of dwell- 
ings with the tempting legend, ‘ Bachelor apart- 
ments.” Beware of these. An arrangement made 
with a furniture man who sells on the installment 
plan, one room cut up into three, bad service, and 
a wretched breakfast with muddy coffee and leaden 
rolls, are the characteristics of these places. 

I think that it was our old friend Major Penden- 
nis, who told his young prig of a nephew that the 
first adjunct of a gentleman, particularly in the eyes 
of servants, who to-day, are our most captious crit- 
ics, was a dressing-case with silver-topped bottles 
and silver-backed brushes. You cannot turn the 
leaves of any English periodical, particularly to- 
wards the covers where songs of soaps and patent 
medicines hold their sway, but that you find the 
most seductive prints of these articles with a daz- 
zling array of bottles, soap boxes, razor cases and 
brushes, ranging at almost any price, from a few 
guineas up to a small fortune. I am not a stickler 
for an English dressing case, as we Americans do 
not fit from country house to country house dur- 
ing all seasons, as our British cousins are wont, al- 
though I must confess I do not see how a man can 
do without some arrangement of this kind. I have 
always taken great pride in the array of brushes on 
my dressing table, and I am glad to say that this 
same penchant exists among the many men whom 
I know. 

I have in mind a most charming fellow who has 
a sleeping room at one of the clubs, into which I am 
sometimes privileged to enter. Of course, with 
but one apartment, a man is somewhat cramped for 
space. But if he has the refined instincts and tastes 
of a gentleman, he can soon lend to the most 
meagre surroundings a reflection of himself. And 
this applies, even if his habitation be a garret or 
its substitute in our days, a cheerless hall bed-room 
in a side street boarding house. But to return to 
our subject. Upon his dressing table were ranged, 
as if in line of battle, his brushes. “They were 
six in number, lying with their backs uppermost. 
Four of them were with handles, and two were 
military brushes. All were silver backed. In 
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another line were clothes and hat brushes with backs 
of the same metal. The whisk brooms were hung 
near the mirror. On the table, which was uncov- 
ered, the hard polished oak surface being a sufficient 
setting for the silver and crystal, were his silver 
topped bottles and a handsome pin-cushion. In 
their black leather case lay his razors, one for every 
day in the week. The only photographs on this 
table, were two in silver frames. The mirror was 
devoid of the imperials of friends, chiefly women, 
stuck into corners and covered with dust, and of 
those wretched Christmas cards or other rubbish 
of silk and tinsel * hand painted ” articles, which are 
thrust upon unfortunate men during the merry 
season. 


“ ARISTOCRACY ” 


R. Bronson Howard loves to 
M declare that he is not a literary 
man. He is right. The typi- 

cal literary man could never have writ- 
ten “ Aristocracy.”’ Parts of it he would 
scorn to write. Yet he might well 
rejoice if he were 


2M able to produce 
J \ aha 


Ne: so good a play. 
BY If Mr. Howard 
\ ye. : possessed the sen- 
oe sitive tempera- 

{Sy } ment of the lit- 

) erary man _ he 

i. might have avoid- 


ed the besetting weak- 
ness of his latest drama, a 
suspicion of vulgarity, which, 
by the way, manifests itself 
in his work not for the first 
time. It is playing with 
fire for one thus affected 
to deal with society. Can 
we wonder, therefore, that Mr. Howard’s fingers 
are burned? 
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‘“¢ Aristocracy ”’ is an ideal play for actors, for it 
is evidently written by one whose tendency it is to 
see life in the pale glow of the footlights. It inevi- 
tably follows that its unusual dramatic strength suf- 
fers from unnaturalness. Yet the first three acts, 
in effectiveness, not always in dialogue, ring sur- 
prisingly true, and the skill with which the drama- 
tist makes his three social types,—the sturdy Amer- 
ican parvenus, the effete American aristocrats, the 
corrupt European noblemen,—play the fascinating 
game of life, inspired by a common humanity, 
compels admiration. Even the artificial situation 
at the close of the third act, between the princely 
viper, the horrified but fascinated wife, and her en- 
raged protector, thrills one in spite of the protests 
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of judgment. It is not until the last act that the 
artifice is stripped of its cloak and we resent the 
liberties taken with nature and probability. 

Yet it is hardly fair merely to analy ze “ Aristoc- 
racy;” it should be considered as a unit as well. 
On the whole, then, in spite of its bad last act, in 
spite of the obvious devices by which the — 
ters too often force themselves on the stage, 
spite of its affectations, it is an unusually par 
play. It is a far cry from the ideal American 
drama. But in these days of dramatic sterility we 
should be grateful for its skilful construction, its 
terse vigor, its neat, if not brilliant wit, its power- 
ful interest. Bronson Howard is the tAmerican 
Sardou, without the French |Sardou’s 
irreverence for human sanctity. 


Curiously enough, the faults ot the 
actors—but their merits far outweigh 
their faults—are like the faults of the 
play. Both Miss Allen and Miss 
Blanche Walsh have an abundance 
of talent marred by unpleasant and in- 
excusable affectation. Nearly all of the 
men are free from this weakne ss, though 
Mr. S. Miller Kent, like Miss Wals sh, 
will persist in talking through the’cor- 
ner of his 
. mouth. But 
any perform- 
ance would be 
made _ notable 
by the ad- 
mirable acting 
of Mr. Wilton Lackaye 
as the Western million- 
aire, and by the artistic 
completeness of the en- 
semble. 





THE ‘THEATRE OF 
ArTs AND Letrrers.— The 
managers of the Theatre of Arts and Letters have 
given a shock to those who believed in their ability 
to find and encourage genuine dramatic talent. 
How any rational judges of the drama could seri- 
ously regard Mr. F. J. Stimson’s dreary dialogue in 
four acts, called “ Mary Maberly,” is too abstruse 
a problem to be solved even by a philosopher. 
Weak in plot, feeble in construction, devoid of wit 
or interest, it had not one of the elements that con- 
stitutes a good play. [t is almost surprising that 
the actors did not revolt against it. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we could have no better evidence of Mr. 
Plympton’s sterling worth than the fact that he 
played his part with the evident intention of making 
the most of it. He even rose above his well- 
known affectations—his over-wrought enunciation, 
his explosive style—to higher things, to simple sin- 
cerity. 





RIDE SHE WOULD 


Fter all, the greatest amendments in this 
A world are effected, not by hot-headed fan- 
atics, but the pressure of necessity forcing 
practical people to recognize a wrong and set sen- 
sibly about righting it. Enthusiastic dress reform- 
ers have proved the truth 
of this statement. While 
their exhortations from the 
house tops fall on dear 
ears, a few fashionable 
women of 
views have settled the 


independent 


question satisfactorily — for 
themselves and the rest os 
the sex. The triumph or 
the divided skirt and riding 
astride is thus told in a 
private letter received from a well-known hunting 
house in Warwickshire, England. 

The establishment is one of those whose owners 
are slaves to the pleasures of the chase. Big diaries 
are kept wherein the runs of every season for years 
back have been minutely recorded, the fluctuations 
of the matter are registered, and county maps sup- 
ply the most interesting of current literature. In 
fact, the entire household, from October to April, 
is regulated in accordance with meets and starts. 
All summer the nobleman and his wife hunt bric- 
a-brac through the Continent afoot, and all winter 
the fox to cover on horseback. ‘The lady is a 
notable whip, and has followed the hounds like a 
good fellow ever since she could ride. “The exer- 
cise, she said, put her in form for a London season, 
and no amount of nasty weather was ever known 
to dampen her enthusiasm. However, like many 
another beld spirit, she came to grief last autumn, 
broke her arm, twisted her ankle, and for a time it 
was feared had sustained serious internal injuries. 
An investigation of the cause of her accident 
showed it was 
due to the high 
horn of the 
saddle and the 
walking skirts 





women are 
compelled to 
wear. Then 


and there her 
imperious hus- 
band vowed, 
not only that 


she should 
never hunt 
again, but 





he command- 
ed her to give up riding altogether. 
T hrough the long and tedious convalescence that 


ensued the young Countess had time to face this 
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ultimatum and she resolved to circumvent fate if 
possible. She studied all the possibilities of divided 
skirts and began at once to sketch a new style of 
saddle. ‘The very day her recovery was complete 
she went up to London, and there had a series of 
models cast in plaster, continuing the experiments 
until a saddle was evolved suited to her needs. It 
is much like those men use, only a trifle longer in 

the seat, has more padding, mal a horn about half 
the size of those commonly supplied for women. 
The lady next turned the electric glare of her in- 
tellect upon the contriving of a safe, modest and 
becoming hunting costume, in which she might 
ride astride weidheonit shocking conventional preju- 
dices. She arranged, of course, for short buckskin 
under-breeches, and over hone divided skirts of 
heavy bottle green melton. The material was laid 
in wide flat plaits about the waist and ample enough 
to fall together back and front so that, standing or 
walking, none would ever suspect the division. 
While on horseback the leggings were held in 
place by weighted hems and straps running under 
the instep. For the rest, the costume consisted of 
a stiff shirt, four-in-hand tie and smoothly buttoned 
waistcoat flecked with yellow to show the green 
and gold hunting colors of the house. Her coat 
was of the 
straight - fitting 
sack pattern, long 
enough to touch 
the saddle and 
only slightly cut 
away in front. 
Thus — equipped, 
the Earl’s every 
objection was sur- 
mounted, and the 
success of the 
Countess’s eX- 
periment was 
proven by _ the 
fact that she rode 
to hounds at the first meet this season, captured 
the brush, and left the hunting field without ex- 
citing a single comment. ‘This is the way one 
important reform originated, and it is safe to 
prophesy that the English Diana’s lead will find 
any number of followers in the near future. 
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DECEMBER 31, 1892 


r I SHE dressing of a Christmas tree furnished an oppor- 

tunity for a unique party at the house of Dr. and 
Mrs. W. Seward Webb two nights before the feast of Christ- 
mas. The ceremony of hanging the gifts was preceded by a 
dinner to which all the women went powdered, painted and 
patched, their picturesque costumes and whitened coiffures 
harmonizing with the dainty furnishings of the ball room, 
where nearly sixty sat down to dinner. 

The Webb family will soon be scattered to the various 
corners of the globe. Mr. G. Creighton Webb is on the 
eve of his departure for Russia and his brother, Mr. J. Louis 
Webb will leave in a few weeks for Japan, where he will be 


joined later on by Mr. and Mrs. Seward Webb, who will 


take a party with them for an extended visit to the land of 


the Mikado. 


The Marquise de Talleyrand Perigord unwittingly 


proved a match maker last summer in Paris. She hap- 
pened to be calling upon Mr. John Davis and _ his pretty 
daughter at their hotel. Mr. Davis suggested a dinner at 
Voisin’s, if an extra man could be found. It was late in the 
summer and Paris was deserted by most eligible men. Said 
Mme. de Talleyrand, ‘¢ Iam to make some calls this after- 
noon and if I meet a desirable man [ll ask him.’’ Night 
came, and Mme. de Talleyrand went to Voisin’s with 
young Lord Terence Blackwood, whom she had met in the 
course of her afternoon visit. While they were waiting 
Lord Terence suddenly called her attention to some one just 
entering the restaurant. ‘* Look,”’’ said he, “there is the 
woman I’d like to marry.’’ ‘* You shall at least know 
her,’’ said Mme. de Talleyrand, ‘‘for that is Miss Davis 
and her father, with whom we are to dine.”’ 
this meeting is known to the world of society, and Miss 
Davis will become Lady Terence Blackwood early in June. 
It was through her intimacy with Lady Victoria Blackwood 
that Miss Ethel Forbes Leith met her husband Capt. Ros- 
den Burn. 

There seems to be just a possibility that Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt may give the ‘‘white’’ ball, which was to have 
been given in Newport last summer. ‘This, it will be remem- 
bered, was made impossible by the sinking of the yacht, 
Alva, which carried down with her a lot of costumes 
intended for the ball. Nearly fifty costumes in all were 
brought over and some of them are now in New York. 

Through the death of Mrs. Albert Gallatin the house of 
her son, Mr. Frederic Gallatin, will be closed for the win- 
ter. Mr. and Mrs. Gallatin were on the point of sending out 
invitations for a ball, in honor of their daughter, Miss Jean 
Gallatin, whose first season is thus unfortunately brought to 


a close as far as any gaiety is concerned. 


The result of 


Mrs. Para Stevens will again be seen in the world after 
the first of January. She is already ensconced in her new 
house, the Mason Jones Mansion, at Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-seventh Street, which is very like a hotel in the fash- 
ionable quarters of Paris. Miss Reed, her sister, who has 
been making a visit to Miss Gurnee will soon sail for 
France. 2 

A commendable movement was inaugurated by one of the 
patronesses of a juvenile dancing class last week. Knowing 
that all the members of the class were children of wealthy 
parents, and likely to receive scores of gifts, she suggested 
that the favors for the cotillon be of a practical kind which 
could, after the dance, be given to the children of the poor. 
The suggestion was made without much hope of its being 
cheerfully received. As a matter of fact the parents of 
children who belonged to the class were delighted, as well as 
the children themselves. Che toys, little knitted jackets, 
picture books and mittens which were distributed in the 
conventional way of favors to the joyous dancers were after- 
wards sent where they gave far more pleasure and did much 
greater good than in the temporary possession of the well-to- 
do children who cheerfully gave them over. Such a sug- 
gestion at this time of year, at least, might be acted upon by 
those who are giving so much in the way of favors to chil- 
dren of a larger growth. 

A reign of gay life began last night at Westchester, when 
Mr. John C. Furman was host at the Country Club. Mr. 
Furman has recently made a handsome fortune, which he 
apparently proposes to share with his friends. He is aided 
to no small degree in his efforts by his charming sister, 
Mrs. James Waterbury, who, with Mr. Waterbury, will be 
gratefully remembered by those who were privileged to wit- 
ness the amateur circus a little more than three years ago, 
To-night, at the Waterbury’s, the New Year will be danced 
in, and on Monday night there will be another dance at the 
Country Club. 

Ihe engagement has just been announced of Miss Mary 
Chapin, youngest sister of Mr. Wm. Viall Chapin, to Mr. 
Chetwood Smith, of Worcester, Mass. Miss Chapin is a 
charming girl, who made her debut in society two winters 
ago at her brother’s house. Mr. Smith is a Harvard man, 
and the possessor of a good fortune. 

Seasons come and go, but the Charity Ball still remains a 
feature in the fashionable year, and is given with almost the 
same regularity as the Yule-tide holidays are observed. 
The annual strong appeal comes trom Mrs, Edward Coo- 
Robert Nicol, Mrs. ‘Thomas Hitchcock and 


others, who have given up much of their time for the past 


per, Mrs. 


fifteen or twenty years to contribute not only dollars, but 
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personal presence, to the ball, which is set for next Tuesday 
night, in the Madison Square Garden. For nearly forty 
years has the Charity Ball been an honored institution. The 
ball will be opened by Mrs. Edward Cooper and Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid. 

Miss Maria del Valle, a very pretty girl, who numbers at 
least one Duchess among her relatives, is soon to be mar- 
ried to the Marquis de Casa Argudien, her own cousin. 
Miss del Valle grew up in Orange, where her famous 
cousin, Consuelo Yznaga, was wooed and won by Lord 
Mandeville. The Marquis de Casa Argudien formerly lived 
in Havana. He now has a palace in Madrid, whither he is 
to take his bride. The wedding will be celebrated in the 
Cathedral on January rgth. 

The Parvenu will be given at the Berkeley Lyceum, 
19 West Forty-fourth Street, on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 4th, 1893, in aid of the Babies’ Shelter. This little 
comedy was presented by the members of the Amateur 
Comedy Club, at their first series of representations for this 
season, and proved one of the most striking successes yet 
made by this clever and capable band of amateur players. 
The same cast will appear on Wednesday evening, 
January 4th. Tickets, $2 each, may be obtained from 
Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald, 253 Lexington Avenue, and Mrs. 
H. L. Roosevelt, 62 East Thirty-fourth Street. Orders by 
mail will be promptly attended to. 

The list of patronesses is a long one, and includes Mrs. 
A. Alexander, Mrs. E. C. Benedict, Mrs. Samuel Borrowe, 
Mrs. Peter T. Barlow, Mrs. McCrane Coxe, Mrs. How- 
land Davis, Mrs. Jonathan Edwards, Mrs. W. K. Bond 
Emerson, Mrs. J. M. Furman, Mrs. Trueman Heming- 
way, Mrs. P. Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. Arthur Mason Jones, 
Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Mrs. Pierre Mali, Mrs. Rich- 
ard McCurdy, Mrs. H. L. Roosevelt, Mrs. Robert Stur- 
ges, Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. Ramsay Turnbull and 
Mrs. Walter Watson, Jr. 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, January 2d.—Mrs. Edmond H. Sanford and Miss 
Sanford, East Seventy-second Street. At home, and 
Mondays in January, Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, 
Keewaydin, Tuxedo. A ball. 

Mr. John C. Furman. A dance at the Country 
Club, Westchester. : 

Tuesday, January 3d.—Mrs. Paul Tuckerman, 44 West 
‘Twenty-first Street. Tuesdays in January. 

Charity Ball. Madison Square Garden. 

Wednesday, January 4th.—Mrs. William B. Williams, 
Miss Williams, 52 West I'wentieth Street. Reception. 

Comedy Club. Berkeley Lyceum. 

Dinner-dance, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Edward 
Cooper, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. W. C. Whit- 
ney. 

Thursday, January sth. -First Assembly. 

Mrs. Anson-Phelps Stokes. Dinner and Cotillon. 

Mrs. Frederick Pierson, 25 West Thirty-fourth 
Street. Dance. : 

Friday, January 6th.—Mrs. August Hecksher, 1047 Fifth 
Avenue. At home. 

Mrs. George B. Post, Jr., 29 West Washington 
Square. Fridays in January. 
Saturday, January 7th.—Lecture by Gen. F. A. Walker, 

at Mrs. Henry Draper's, 271 Madison Avenue. 
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Monday, January gth.—Mrs. Edward Foote and Miss 
Foote, 40 East Twenty-fifth Street. At home. 
Tuesday, January roth.—Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersley. A 

reception. 
Wednesday, January 11th.—Mrs. Washington Winslow, 
166 West Fifty-eighth Street. A dance. 
Mrs. Winslow, 166 West Fifty-eighth Street. A 
dance. 
Saturday, January 14th.—Mrs. James Hartshorne, 300 
Madison Avenue. A tea. 





JANUARY WEDDINGS 


January roth.—Miss Belle Hayden, Frederick W. Pren- 
tiss. 

January 1oth—Miss Frances Josephine Rathbone, Mr. Jo- 
seph Wood Cushman. Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
4 P. M. 

January 11ith.—Miss Lulu Weed, Mr. C. A. Betts. 
Church of the Heavenly Rest. 


POSTPONEMENT 


Owing to the death of Mrs. Albert R. Gallatin, the ball 
for which invitations had been sent out by her son, Frederic 
Gallatin, will be given up. 


PARIS 


[From Our Own Correspondent | 


He other night, at the opera, the charmingly chic 
costume of a young woman attracted my attention. 
On her lovely golden hair she wore the coronet of 
a marquise. Her gown was white satin, Empire, the 
short bolero embroidered with silver and trimmed with os- 
trich feathers. A simple ribbon was tied about her neck, 
and on the corsage in form of a plastron. Her ornaments 
were the family pearls, and they are many, those pearls, and 
justly famous. As sortie de théatre, she wore a very long 
and ample mantle of old rose cloth, shaped almost like a 
domino, with a Watteau plait falling from neck to hem, 
over a sort of pelerine of white, finest grass linen, trimmed 
with deep guipure, which did not prevent the charming 
anomaly of a Medici collar lined with zebeline. 

The two toilettes of Rajane, in Sappho, for the opening 
of the Grand.Theatre, were particularly successful. The 
first one will assure the Empire style for robes d’intérieur, 
since the stage makes the success or failure of a new cut 


here in Paris. This Empire gown is in black silk, very 
much embroidered with jet. ‘The sleeves and collar ‘of 
black froissé velvet. ‘The empiécement held by a superb 


embroidered galloon. I predict for the Charles X gown a 
furore in the spring, as a carriage dress to the Bois, where 
the grand dames drive to take their promenade in the lovely 
Allée des Accailes. This gown, in dull gold soft silk, has 
a fichu scarf draped and tied in peasant fashion. The 
belt, draped rather high and looped on the round skirt, is in 
light lilac gaze de soie. The sleeves, very large and much 
draped, are very tight below the elbow. Around the neck 
is a dog collar of lilac satin ribbon, tied and pulled back 
and held in place like bourrettes by a diamond clasp. In 
her hand Mlle. Rajane carried a lilac silk sunshade, of which 
the stick, rather long, was topped by a knob in gold. A 
cardinal hat in lilac, with drooping plumes, finished this 
costume de genre. 

Decidedly, and whether one will or no, the ballonnement 
of skirts is being accentuated. It is désolant but true, and 
as displeasing as it may be to my taste I must tell you the 
melancholy fact—notwithstanding which, a large number of 
dressmakers continue to make rather clinging skirts. Many 
great makers loop their stuff around the] bottom of. skirts 
when they are not lined with bougrass. 

I have just seen some gowns exactly copied from engrav- 
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ings made in the beginning of the second half of this century. 
They are certainly neither graceful nor elegant, and I can- 
not imagine how they can hope to revive such styles in an 
age which prides itself upon its artistic sense. Asa perti- 
nent example that the feminine fancy is fickle, and the great 
cry, nouveauté, all the women were dressed in this way at a 
féte de baptéme at the Baronne de J. The infant was car- 
ried by his nurse on an antique brocade cushion trimmed 
with point de Venise, and was one mass of Valenciennes 
lace and pale pink. ‘The lovely Baronne wore a dress a dis- 
posité, of which the three large flounces fell or rather dragged 
all around on the sides as well as back, without grace. ‘The 
short waist had a low belt closed by a pretty buckle in 
chased gold. The sleeves slightly pagodas, opened over in- 
side sleeves of India muslin, finished with embroidery and 
lace. Around the neck a cravat in muslin and lace, Di- 
rectoire, was quite becoming, only the bouffant bandeaux of 
low mortiers was lacking to make the picture complete: of 
the first days of the last Napoleon which even the charm of 
Eugénie could not make graceful. 

But—yes there is a but—if at the fete the dresses had no 
charming grace, an innovation merits your attention, and it 
has the double merit of being pretty and healthful. Sugar- 
plums are éut of fashion, they have ceased to please and are 
replaced by chocolate that all the world likes and young and 
old alike may eat. The fashion, which has become univer- 
sal has everything to commend it. Eighteenth century 
pockets, Renaissance aumoniéres, Pompadour baskets and 
fantasies fin de siécle, dispute the palm as offerings. These 
charming trifles find their place in all drawing rooms. 
Never has so much jewelry been worn even with street cos- 
tumes, although this must be with discrétion bien entendre. 
For occasions of slight ceremony there are very lovely 
gold collars sometimes mounted with stones. I saw a dull 
gold chased collar set thickly with turquoise which continues 
above all others, the stone for demi-toilettes. A tight collar 
of pearls fastened by a supple bow holding a diamond hook 
was fetching with a velvet carriage gown for weddings or 
luncheons. One sees also many jeweled pins to hold berthas 
and draped fichus. These are very pretty for the hair and 
not less coquettish for evening bonnets to hold the charming 
lace Alsatian bows. 

They are an absorbing study, these lovely and unique 
jewels. Marvels of Parisian taste and ipdustry. 


WHAT SHE WORE 


He gowns worn this winter are most diverse in style. 

I Short waists, long waists, big sleeves, and mere 

apologies tor sleeves, in straps of velvet, are seen at 
the same time. At a large dinner recently given, a woman 
displayed a superb Empire costume of topaz colored satin 
trimmed with heavy duchesse lace. Her jewels were of 
topaz ; a solitare necklace and tiara.—Another gown, at 
the same dinner, was of white satin trimmed with tur- 
quoise blue velvet and pearl passementerie. The sleeves 
consisted of two enormous pufts of the velvet. A flounce 
of deep white lace, headed with a ruching of the velvet, 
trimmed the skirt. ‘The jewels were turquoise and pearls. 

Another gown of black velvet of the richest possible 
grade, was trimmed about the waist with a very deep fall of 
old lace. The velvet of the waist was crossed in front in 
folds ; these were fastened with diamond ornaments of every 
conceivable device, one being a bow of the stones tied to 
resemble ribbon. Two young girls, at a recent musicale, 
were most charmingly dressed in the book-muslin (so dear 
to the heart—or pen—of the old-time novelists), trimmed 
with broad Valenciennes lace, fastened with tiny rosettes, 
blue on one gown and yellow on the other. 

All gowns for evening wear are made with long trains, 
which add greatly to the effect but are most awkward in a 
ball-room. 

At one of the receptions given lately, the two young 
daughters of the house were dressed in pale pink bengaline, 
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made high in the neck but so trimmed with white lace that 
the effect was exceedingly ‘dressy.’” One of the young 
girls who assisted in receiving wore a gown of bright red 
silk trimmed with bands of black fur headed with jet pas- 
sementerie. The sleeves of this gown were like enormous 
red balloons, so large were they ; the whole costume being 
exceedingly fin de siécle. 

Costumes are now made of such expensive materials that 
the purchasing of more than one at a time has become a 
serious matter to those women who have not the purse of 
Fortunatus at their command. Atareception last week one 
handsome, albeit, rather overdressed woman, clothed in 
brown velvet trimmed with sable, had a glass of champagne 
spilled on her gown. ‘The catastrophe merely elicited from 
her the mild protest, ‘¢ Well, it does seem a pity, as I have 
just paid six hundred dollars for this costume!*’ Not every 
woman can afford to so lightly treat the destruction of a sev- 
eral hundred dollar gown. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATES 

N the Vallet drawing on page 35 of this issue, the cos- 
I tume shown on the reclining figure is an Empire gown 

of light green silk, bordered with a band of white fur. 
At the waist is a belt of antique cameos. The puffed sleeves 
are of light green mousseline de soie embroidered in gold 
thread, two shades of silk floss, green and light green, and 
pink opalesque jewels. The frills at the neck are plain 
mousseline de soie. e 

The sitting figure has a gown of peau de soie, with 
white chamois vest embroidered in jet. The redingote is 
of chestnut-colored cloth with pockets, sleeves and collar of 
zebeline. ‘The hat is of felt of the same color, and trimmed 
with owls’ heads and tails. These gowns are manufactured 
by Ducet. 

The frontispiece of this issue shows a costume of brilliant 
red bengaline, with belt of black velvet, sleeve caps of the 
same material, and a bow of black velvet in the hair. 

On page 35 is a costume suggestion to be carried out in 
pale blue silk. The waist and sleeve caps are decorated 
with embroidery in blue and pink. Bands of black velvet 
define the neck and the front of the waist. A bow of ribbon 
is at the waist line. Three little ruffles finish the skirt. 

A gown of pale pink cloth is shown on page 37. The 
corselet of black velvet covers the lower halt of the waist, the 
upper being decorated with jacket fronts of velvet which 
are inserted in the shoulder seam. Puffed sleeves are of 
pink cloth, finished at the elbow with a bow of self-colored 
ribbon ; a band of black fox finishes the skirt around the 
bottom. 

SILK SKIRTS 

Ilk skirts are among the minor luxuries of the times, and 

S have become indispensable to comfort. Formerly, 

one was sufficient for traveling or street use, but now, 

any woman whose changes of costume are many, requires a 

number ; therefore the familiar, useful, black silk petticoat, 

however handsome, is supplemented to-day by a host of 

gayly colored silk garments, much befurbelowed and deco- 
rated. 

The walking skirt is round, short, gathered at the back 
to a moderate fullness, and should contrast with the costume, 
in order to display a touch of color when the dress is daintily 
lifted. 

All bright shades are popular, and changeable silk, 
taffeta, surah, faille, moiré, the fabrics chiefly selected. 
Pinked rufHes edge the skirt, in varying widths and varying 
numbers. Many styles of decoration besides are employed, 
however, such as net run with showy ribbon, festoons of 
ftouncing, etc. Egg-plant, copper, storm-blue and mignon- 
ette are shades frequently introduced. 

For house-wear, lighter shades of silk, and even more 
fanciful trimmings, are in vogue. Stripes, plaids and figured 
textures here find a play, and the most bizarre effects, though 
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destined to be hidden, are studied. Yet the rule is, in the 
matter of color, harmony and not contrast, with the gown. 
Rich laces, knotted with rosette bows of baby 1ibbon, 
reach as far as the knee, and soften the frou-frou of silk 
against silk, which can be too obtrusive to be pleasant or 
refined. 

And this gives the reason for the use of all softer textiles 
for reception and ball-room service, where the long train 
dress permits the use if desired, of the demi-train petticoat. 
With full evening toilette, white skirts and white laces are 
to be preferred. In fact, nothing else would be in taste. 
Still a short skirt, richly draped, is a better choice than the 
demi-train, since the full balayeuse performs the office of 
holding the dress in its proper lines better. 

The skirt, worn with the ball-dress of dancing length, is 
short, generally a white or pale tinted china silk or poult-de- 
soie. Shrouded in Valenciennes or duchesse lace with 
clusters of ribbon or else showing wide rows of lace insertion 
above and pinked ruffles falling over the hem. (The skirts 
shown on page 39 are purchasable of B. Altman & Co.) 


FLORAL NOTES 


Side from the beauty and variety of the florists’ dis- 
A plays, the most remarkable fact is the enormously 
high price to which flowers have attained during the 

holiday season. With violets at $50 a thousand, wholesale 
(«*and we must make a little something off them,”’ the 
Fifth Avenue florist modestly remarks), and nearly all other 
flowers proportionately dear, no one but the possessors of 
generous dispositions and deep purses will or can buy. Now, 
too, the sending ot flowers is no longer confined to the 
wooer who would approach his fair one’s heart on *¢ flowery 
paths ot ease.”” Everybody sends flowers to everybody. 
Every kindly or affectionate thought, every impulse of pleas- 
ure or gratitude, finds expression in a blooming plant or a 
box ot deliciously sweet blossoms ; anniversaries, whether 
of the dead or of the living, are made fragrant by the speech- 
less messengers, and the whole world would be continually 


sending boxes of flowers to each other—it they did not cost 


so much ! 

Violets are not the only spring flowers which have been 
persuaded to bloom out of their proper season. In the win- 
dow at McConnell’s, among Roman hyacinths, narcissus, 
roses and pots of the beautiful Adiantum Farleyensis (a va- 
riety of the maiden-hair fern) was a great bunch of yellow 
said the salesman with 
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jonquils, ‘‘the first of the season, 
pride. Really there is something lost to the pleasures of 
spring, when we need no longer wait at least until the sea- 
son is officially ushered in by the almanac to see the flowers 
which in milder climates than this hardly venture out until 
March. 

While every one loves the delicious mystery of a box of 
cut flowers—arriving caretully overcoated in the hands of a 
liveried porter—the cutting of the string, or ribbon, rather, 
the first expectant peep under the layer of cotton and into 
the folds ot oiled paper—still to give an air of importance to 
a floral offering, the elaborate French baskets are used, 
ofttenest in white and gold or white and silver, sometimes in 
pale tints of blue, pink or violet. But these are more and 
more rarely filled with wired and stiffened flowers ; the nat- 
ural grace of growing plants or loose masses of cut flowers 
is now allowed full play. Many of these baskets, nearly 
three feet high, went out bearing Christmas greetings on 
streamers of satin ribbons. Once upon a time it was matter 
of wonder that Boston should send flowers to New York. 
Now orders are filled by New York florists for an immense 
list of places comprised within such distant latitudes as Bath, 
Maine, and St. Augustine, Florida. 

The Christmas idea has been carried out in table decora- 
‘tions for some weeks, and holly, mistletoe and box have been 
supplemented by the red berries of the Ardesia and Jerusa- 
lem cherry, and an infinite variety of new and _ attractive 
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greens. A dinner table by Fleischman was a veritable holly 
bower. Vines of holly began at the baseboard and were 
carried in natural and graceful festoons over the walls of the 
room. A central mass of holly hid the roots of trailing 
sprays which twined across the table and fell over the edges 
to the very floor. Holly was grouped about the lamps and 
at intervals up and down the table, the idea being to make 
it look as if growing in situ, so the roots were suggested 
from which the vines started. ‘The mystic mistletoe was 
not forgotten, but the centre of a dinner table is a safe and 
decorous place to hang it. At the Christmas dinner given 
at a large hotel each guest found a bunch of hyacinths and 
a spray of holly tied together with a ribbon in the exact col- 
ors of the hyacinth stems. 

The growers of violets seem possessed with an ambition 
to have them at least as large as old-fashioned climbing 
roses, and the blossoms lend themselves to the wishes like 
tlie frog in the fable. They are more than double, portly 
and puffy, but no sweeter nor deeper in color than the small 
double violets with which we used to be content. 

Pink heather is shown of an unusual size, vivid and beauti- 
ful in color, but with a loss of delicacy in the exaggerated 
torm ot the bell. 

All decorations suggest Christmas even now. A table 
for a dinner which was given in Christmas week was done en- 
tirely in holly and mistletoe, with the brilliant red-berried 
sprays of the Ardisia for the central point, the glossy 
prickled holly forming wreaths and laid in sprays with its 
own red berries. 

Dwart orange trees, not more than eighteen inches high, 
with clusters of miniature fruit, fully ripe, make a unique 
table adornment. The manner of using flowers has de- 
parted so completely from the old stiff set styles, that a 
“piece ’’ of floral ornament is rarely seen. Masses of one 
kind of flower, loose bunches and trailing sprays, are almost 
universally used ; wired ‘*bouquets’’ are almost unheard 
of. Asa consequence of this healthy reaction against arti- 
ficiality, the belles whose admirers are mindful of them will 
receive boxes of loose flowers with long stems, or perhaps a 
cyclamen or lily plant in full bloom, on New Year's morning. 


A favorite hair ornament is a gold French crown or coro- 
net with nine points each terminating in a pearl or diamond. 
A coronet simulating that of a German baron has seven 
points, each with a pearl at the end, the base being set with 
diamonds or rubies. Mention must be made of an exquisite 
butterfly of large size with gold enameled body striped with 
rows of emeralds, a head of rubies, and lovely wings of 
Mexican opal, bordered with diamonds. This ornament may 
also be used as a brooch. 

The issue of VoGue for January 7, 1893 will 
be exceptionally interesting, a double-page drawing 
shows a new and fashionable equipage, with coach- 
man and footman in correct livery. 

An article on wraps is embellished with drawings 
of a beautiful theatre or opera wrap (pictorially 
rendered) and two for street wear. 

The costume drawings include a charming full 
length figure in opera dress; a dainty at home 
gown for a young mother, and a simple costume 
for a child; model for young girl’s cloth gown ; 
pretty silk, lace and ribbon costume shown in a 
portrait of a pretty Parisienne, and a charming silk 
evening dress. 

A guaint drawing by F. Du Mond, illustrates a 
dramatic story, “ Old Baré,” by Isa Carrington 


Cabell. 







